6                                        BROKEN EARTH

driven from the waiting-room where they had tried to settle
for the night. Such things could not happen in Russia.
For Bussia is still too primitive to place hygiene and public
safety above charity.

Though it was half an hour before my train was due to
leave, I decided to get in and make myself comfortable. A
man with an enormous moustache, wearing a sheepskin coat,
muddy boots and the Soviet insignia of mallet and sickle
on top of his black cap, punched my ticket and directed me
lazily to my train by simply nodding in the direction of the
tracks outside. There were no lights on any of the tracks
or platforms, and no signs explaining train directions. All
I could see were endless lines of unlighted cars jutting out
of the darkness like a range of hills. Where my train was
and how to find it I did not know.

Presently an old woman in lapti (bast sandals) came out,
with two heavy bundles suspended from her shoulders. She
peered into the dark, sighed, muttered something to herself3
and inquired for the very train for which I was searching.
I shrugged my shoulders. Instantly she fell to scolding and
sweating at herself, the weather, the Soviets, and particu-
larly her husband, Stepan. What a fool she had been to
mind him ! His idea had been that if she had driven the black
nag to town she might have got mired or broken 4 the eggs,
or spilled the berries she was taking to market 1 The dirty
scoundrel! She would settle it with him when she got
home 3 By Jove she would !

Luckily two men appeared, also in lapti and with bundles.
(Has any one ever seen a Russian peasant starting on a
railroad trip without looking like a camel going off on a
journey in the desert all weighted down with packs and
bundles ?) They said they knew where our train was. They,
too, were going to take it; so the old woman and I followed
them. We crossed several tracks, came to a long row of
cars, and halted abruptly. The men looked baffled and dis-
appointed. There was no train in sight. They sighed,
Ipoked around, and sighed again.

*Since the Poles have been here,' remarked one of them
with disgust, 'everything has been upset.*

The wind wheezed and whistled. The r&in stung our
faces. We trudged back to our starting-point and fol!6wed

track in the opposite direction.   Other passengers joined